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organized — organization took the burden and attempted to 
absorb all personal and peculiar deficiencies. But the new 
army is different and, notwithstanding its size, will remain 
individualistic and human. It contains such a vast number 
of our citizens that it has embodied within itself the char- 
acteristic qualities of our citizenship, qualities which lie at 
the base of our military morale. The new army may have 
the text of the same laws for its government, but these laws 
will have to undergo many modifications in practice, when 
applied to an establishment raised as the present establish- 
ment was. In it more attention will have to be paid to the 
individual and his qualities. More regard will have to be 
paid to his former nonmilitary status ; more allowance will 
have to be made for his military imperfections. There must 
be a greater appreciation of the spirit and purpose which 
actuate the man. The training which the college man re- 
ceived in the study of the humanities has contributed to his 
qualifications in an unexpected and doubtless an unappre- 
ciated degree. Hereafter the training of an army officer 
will require more of the humanities. The study and knowl- 
edge of human beings will be a necessary part of the profes- 
sional training of our officers. We regular army men have 
profited much from our contact with the college man, from 
whom we have received new views and new appreciations. 
The spirit of the new army is what caused it to win. This 
spirit must be understood and appreciated. The society man, 
the club man, the college man, and the farm lad all touched 
elbows in their daily associations and in each was bred a 
spirit of generosity and respect which served as the key- 
stone of this remarkable human structure. Such a spirit is 
of the humanities and a knowledge of the humanities is re- 
quired for its leadership. 



THE OTJTLOOKING STATE.* 
By M. P. Follett. 

As we are no longer to talk of the "rights" of nations, so 
no longer must "independent" nations be the basis of union. 
In our present international law a sovereign nation is one 
that is independent of other nations — surely a complete 
legal fiction. And when stress is laid on independence in 
external relations as the nature of sovereignty, it is but a 
step to the German idea that independence of others can 
develop into authority over others. This tendency is 
avoided when we think of sovereignty; (1) as looking in, 
as authority over its own members, as the independence 
which is the result of the complete interdependence of those 
members; and when we at the same time (2) think of this 
independence as looking out to other independencies to form 
through a larger interdependence the larger sovereignty 
of a larger whole. Interdependence is the keynote of the 
relations of nations as it is the keynote of the relations of 
individuals within a nation. As no man can be entirely 
free except through his perfected relation to his group, so 
no nation can be truly independent until a genuine union 
has brought about interdependence. As we no longer 
think that every individual has a final purpose of his own 
independent of any community, so we no longer think that 
each nation has a "destiny" independent of the "destiny" 
of other nations. 

The error of our old political philosphy was that the 
State always looks in ; it has obligations to its members, it 
has none to other States; it merely enters into agreements 
with them for mutual benefit thereby obtained. Interna- 
tional law of the future must be based not on nations as 
"sovereigns" dealing with one another, but on nations as 
members of a society dealing with one another. The dif- 
ference in these conceptions is enormous. We are told that 
cessions of sovereignty must be the basis of an Interna- 
tional Government. We cannot have a lasting International 
union until we entirely reform such notions of sovereignty ; 



that the power of the larger unit is produced mechanically 
by taking away bits of power from all the separate units. 
Sovereignty is got by giving to every unit its fullest value 
and thereby giving birth to a new power — the power of a 
larger whole. We must give up " sovereign" nations in the 
old sense, but with our present definition of sovereignty we 
may keep all the real sovereignty we have and then unite to 
evolve together a larger sovereignty. 

This idea must be carefully worked out; we can take 
each so called "sovereign power" which we are thinking of 
"delegating" to a League of Nations and we can see that 
that delegating does not make us individual nations less 
"sovereign" and less "free" but more so — it is the Great 
Paradox" of our time. The object of every proper "cession" 
of sovereignty" is to make us freer than ever before. Is it to 
be "sovereign" and "free" for nations suspiciously and 
fearfully to keep sleepless watch on one another while 
they build ship for ship, plane for plane? Have Eng- 
land and Germany been proudly conscious of their "free- 
dom" when thinking of Central Africa? When the individ- 
ual nations give up their separate sovereignty — as regards 
their armaments, as regards the control of the regions 
which possess the raw materials, as regards the great 
waterways of the world, as regards in fact, all which affects 
their joint lives — the falling chains of a real slavery will 
reverberate through the world. For unrelated sovereignty 
with world conditions as they are today is slavery. 

The idea of "sovereign" nations must go as completely 
as is disappearing the idea of sovereign individuals. The 
isolation of sovereign nations is so utterly complete that 
they cannot really (and I mean this literally) even see 
each other. The International League is the one solution 
for the relation of nations. Whenever we say we can have 
a "moral" international law on any other basis we write 
ourselves down pure sentimentalists. 
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Boston, February 28. 
The National Magazine. 



♦From "The New State," by M. P. Follett, Longmans, 
Green & Co. 



A trip into Germany soon after the armistice convinced me 
that the real American ambassador in the war areas is the 
Doughboy. He is unconsciously foreshadowing international 
relations and the hope of any future alliance in the League 
of Nations. John Doughboy has in his back brain ideas that 
came from personal contact and observation that will count 
in the constructural relations of nations. 

As I passed miles and miles of Yankee troops hiking up 
the river Moselle into Coblenz, that ribbon of brawn repre- 
sented ties that will bind. Stopping now and then to talk 
with the soldiers as they were resting from the hike, while 
the rolling kitchens merely steamed like molten tea-kettles 
at home, I felt I was closer to the solvents of Peace than in 
Paris. All Allied officers agree — to say nothing of Hun com- 
manders — that there is no soldier just like the American 
Doughboy. This conclusion is without reflection upon other 
brave troopers; merely a recognition of initiative traits 
peculiar to America. 

John Doughboy is first of all a natural-born cavalier, and 
yet there is nothing servile in his action. He would make 
himself at home in the moon if he should have been sent 
there to do things. The little German children clinging to 
his legs wanted chocolates and he gave to them. If an old 
lady needed extra help, in carrying a bundle across the 
street, he did it for her — he forgets racial charms in the call 
of humanity, but when the Germans begin their fawning 
methods and cringing flattery to escape justice, John Dough- 
boy sits back and thinks — and there's a knowing look that is 
ever ready for the confidence men making a "three-shell" 
game. He knows the real shell game. 

The American soldier is a greater wonder to me in times 
of peace than in war. He is the personification of the League 
idea, an ambassador without official status, that is making 
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Europeans understand America more than all the news- 
papers, periodicals and official statements and communiques 
combined. It seems a paradox that the American soldier 
should be christened "Doughboy." It seems a misnomer. 
Used at first as a term for the homesick trooper, all the 
resounding titles of Yanks, Sammy Boys have gone a-glim- 
mering, and the American soldier will be historically and 
finally remembered as "Doughboy," soft, yielding and sus- 
taining. 

As one Allied officer remarked, "Somehow you associate 
America with prosperity, that means bread ; before you can 
fight you must have bread, and before you have bread you 
must have dough." There you have his genesis of Dough- 
boy. The impression is that private soldiers and every 
American usually had money to burn and to spend — then 
comes in the slangified adaptation of the word. Through the 
profligate way the American tourists scattered tips and 
dough in days of peace and pleasure travel, the American 
soldier has a name that expresses the hope that the Ameri- 
can Doughboys' rich fathers may again return to Europe 
with the leavening tide of dough, which even in the altruistic 
glow of the Peace Table seems to represent the cohesive 
element of society, as well as the tie that binds nations in 
the hope of enduring peace. 

Joe Mitchell Chappell. 



New York City, March 4. 
National Paper and Type Co. 
To the Editor: 

Accompanying this letter is another plan having to do 
with the elimination of uneconomic industries, but that is 
hardly in shape to be used as yet. Personally I am not in 
accord with the view that commerce is the cause of war ; it 
has rarely been so in the past. I am of the opinion that 
commerce can be made the best means of insuring peace and 
of establishing the most cordial and satisfactory arrange- 
ments between nations. 

Harrison C. Lewis. 

"This Association of Nations should be such as to make 
membership in it of the highest international honor and thus 
encourage the proper and progressive development of coun- 
tries and peoples. Those not entitled to membership should 
have encouragement for improvement or development to 
warrant their admission. It must not be a "tight corpora- 
tion" or for individual gain. 

"It should be organized on economic and defensive rather 
than on offensive lines. It might in effect constitute an 
international congress, to which all nations in good standing 
could be admitted. 

"To it all nations recognizing as a basis the broad prin- 
ciples upon the successful maintenance of which the world's 
intercourse depends would be eligible for membership under 
the conditions given below. 

"First among these conditions would be full recognition 
and maintenance of national obligations. Failure to meet 
such obligations would not permit of membership and would 
automatically exclude participation in the deliberations and 
work of the Association, even after admission. 

"The fair treatment and fair protection of foreigners and 
of foreign investments in each country would likewise have 
an important influence upon eligibility for admission to the 
Association. This would to a degree automatically protect 
foreigners and their investments abroad, provided resi- 
dence — or at least investment abroad — has first been ap- 
proved by the foreign departments of the investing country. 

"The policy of piratically taking advantage of trade-marks, 
patents, etc., could either be handled by the Association or 
by one of the conditions affecting admission. 

"All nations members of the Association should have equal 
commercial rights, and efforts might fairly be made to help 
in the rational, logical development of the natural resources 
of each country to its advantage and to the acquiring by each 
country of the products most economically produced else- 



where, and upon the most advantageous terms. Artificial 
development, financially or industrially, of many countries 
constitutes an existing and an even greater potential danger 
to the true progress of the world and to permanent peace. 
Development along natural line's is possible to every country 
and is the sound individual policy, as well as a policy tend- 
ing toward the greater and permanent advantage of all. 

"The purpose of the Association should be positive instead 
of negative, advancing and expanding instead of curtailing 
and limiting world production. 

"While each nation would thus enjoy the important advan- 
tages of membership, each would still retain full individu- 
ality and responsibility in its internal affairs. 

"As an example, the present International Postal Union 
might be used to advantage in arranging details. The pos- 
sibility of a uniform currency might be considered also. 

"Penalties for non-observance of international treaties or 
obligations could include restrictions in the supply or pur- 
chase of raw material, of shipping, of financial assistance, 
and even of postal and cable facilities. 

"The word 'force' need never be used. While in effect the 
Association might be a high court of arbitration, it need not 
have such a designation. Its purpose would be to draw all 
nations more closely together and to promote the welfare of 
each along natural lines. Naturally, it would have to con- 
sider uneconomic laws or restrictions involving unfair com- 
mercial advantages or unfair discriminations against the 
natural products of other nations. 

"Germany, the great offender, would have to seek admis- 
sion by making good in all the obligations imposed by the 
peace terms finally arranged, or be economically crushed to 
an extent that would destroy her as an industrial nation." 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Rumania's Sacrifice. By Goga Negulesco, Senator of the 
Rumanian Parliament. Translated by Mrs. C. de a. 
Wainright. The Century Company, New York. 265 p., 
illustrated with maps and photographs. 1918. $1.50. 
The purpose of this book is to acquaint the United States 
with the real Rumania, and disabuse our minds of certain 
misconceptions which for the most part have been deliber- 
ately impressed upon us in the past to excuse or conceal the 
faithlessness of others. Senator Negulesco places before us 
the evidences showing how Rumania entered the war in 
good faith, with only a mistaken zeal and too great a con- 
fidence in the professions of others. He charges the deliber- 
ate faithlessness of Russia, who, promising much, never in- 
tended attempting to preserve or rescue more of Rumania 
than her Germanophile Premier Sturmer had already ar- 
ranged to be Russia's share of that country when it should 
later be divided wholesale between Russia and Germany. 
Senator Negulesco is sure that his country entered the war 
only on the assumption that the Allies would render assist 
ance, particularly the forces of General Serail at Saloniki ; 
yet this latter force never moved when Rumania lay in direst 
straits, after an heroic defense against two German armies 
and begged all the Allied Powers for assistance. Whether 
he is right or not, his account of his country's desperate de- 
fense does not fail to win sympathy. Here, too, is much 
information of the Rumania that was and may perhaps be 
again. It is an opportunity for first-hand acquaintance for 
those who can understand the value of such knowledge at 
this time. 

Effects of the War Upon Insurance. By William F. Gephart. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division 
of Economics and History. Oxford University Press, 
New York. Pp. 247 with appendix. 
The war, according to the author of this monograph, in- 
terrupted a movement in the insurance ranks throughout the 
world, which was making it increasingly scientific and hence 
more stable, beneficial to society, and truly co-operative. 
This, the war did by introducing new hazards impossible to 



